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Foreword 


Student participation in curriculum improvement is presented 
in this study as an effective means of extending the practice of 
democracy in secondary schools and of improving the educational situa- 
tion for youth. The writer has studied both theory and practice related 
to this topic and has had direct experience, as a student and as a 
teacher, in the process of student participation at the secondary level 
and at the college level. These experiences have provided convincing 
evidence that more opportunities for responsible participation in 
curriculum work should be provided for youngsters in school. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to many people: 
to Vice President and Dean Wendell W. Wright and Professor 
William H. Fox, Assistant Director of the Division of Research and 
Field Services, for encouragement in carrying out the study; to Miss 
Kathleen Dugdale, for editorial assistance; to Stuart Lehman and 
Donald Hunter, graduate assistants who helped uncover related 
references; and particularly to those students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators who supplied the information concerning the participation of 
students in curriculum improvement in the schools selected for this 


study. 


A list of the selected schools includes: 


Alexandria (Alexandria) 

Atwood (Atwood) 

Aurora (Aurora) 

Bloomington (Bloomington) 

Boswell (Boswell) 

Broad Ripple (Indianapolis) 

Bunker Hill (Bunker Hill) 

Cayuga (Cayuga) 

Chester Center (Keystone) 

Chesterton (Chesterton) 

Columbus (Columbus) 

Concord-Spencer Consolidated (St. 
Joe) 

Crown Point (Crown Point) 

Economy (Economy) 

Edison (Gary) 

Fayette (New Goshen) 

Franklin Township (Wanamaker) 

Froebel (Gary) 

Garfield (Terre Haute) 

Georgetown (Georgetown) 

Governor I.P. Gary (Portland) 

Greencastle (Greencastle) 

Greensburg (Greensburg) 

Griffin (Griffin) 

Hobart (Hobart) 

Indiana State School for the 
(Indianapolis ) 

John Adams (South Bend) 


Deaf 


Kentland (Kentland) 

Knox Community (Knox) 
Kouts (Kouts) 

Lima Township (Howe) 
Lincoln (Cambridge City) 
Madison Township (Salamonia) 
Marion (Marion) 

Martinsville (Martinsville) 
Maxwell (Maxwell) 
Mishawaka (Mishawaka) 
Mississinewa (Gas City) 
Monmouth (Decatur) 

Monon (Monon) 

Monrovia (Monrovia) 

New Albany (New Albany) 
New Market( New Market) 
New Waverly (New Waverly) 
Noblesville (Nobesville) 
Odon-Madison Township (Odon) 
Orange Township (Glenwood) 
Palmyra (Palmyra) 

Pennville (Pennville) 

Rolling Prairie (Rolling Prairie) 
Rushville (Rushville) 
Remington (Remington) 

St. Bernice (St. Bernice) 
Scotland (Scotland) 

Somerset (Somerset) 

South Whitley (South Whitley) 
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Spencer (Spencer) Union Mills (Union Mills) 
Sullivan (Sullivan) University (Bloomington ) 
Syracuse (Syracuse) Vevay (Vevay) 

Tipton (Tipton) Warsaw (Warsaw) 
Tolleston (Gary) Washington (South Bend) 
Tunnelton (Tunnelton) Willkie (Elwood) 


STUDENTS HELP IMPROVE 
THE CURRICULUM IN 
INDIANA 


Arthur Hoppe 


CHAPTER I 
WHY INVOLVE STUDENTS? 


Student participation in curriculum work in our public schools 
is just one more expression of the belief that people in a democracy 
should have opportunities to influence the decisions that govern 
their lives. More and more often in recent times people in status 
positions have been encouraging the total membership of their groups 
to consider problems of policy, planning, and management, and to 
make their ideas known; and more and more often, the people 
generally are requesting opportunities of this sort. Special devices 
and procedures have been employed increasingly to facilitate this 
kind of participation among members of various organizations. These 
ways and means range all the way from the simple “Suggestion Box” 
in the factory to the Citizens Planning Commission in many large com- 
munities. They may be found in business, in industry, in the armed 
services, in government, and in other organizations. And they may 
be found in our public schools. 

The participation of administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
lay persons in curriculum work in our schools has been improving 
steadily in quantity and in quality. Projects and reports show this 
at the local, state, and national levels. Where this broader type of 
participation takes place, there is far greater likelihood (1) that 
the major purposes of education in American democracy will be 
fulfilled; (2) that specific needs, interests, and potentialities will 
be better served; and (3) that a more appropriate variety of 
procedures and resources will be utilized. The natural course of 
events has tended more and more to bring students into the scene, 
and this with good reason. Some of the most basic concepts of 
democracy, of learning, and of curriculum development are in direct 
support of student participation. While it is true that some schools 
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do encourage their pupils to take an active part in curriculum revi- 
sion programs, the number of such schools is very small. This report 
of some of the activities in student participation in curriculum work 
in one state, Indiana, is intended to give aid and encouragement to 
those who have already broken ground or are about to add their 
weight to this new trend. 

The participation of students in curriculum improvement is 
supported by various fundamental concepts relating to the nature of 
democracy, to learning, and to curriculum development. 


Concepts of Democracy 


Provision for the growth and development of each individual 
to his highest potential and for the general welfare of the total 
group is the basic test for all activities and all arrangements in a 
democracy. This suggests that this common welfare is best achieved 
through the mutual respect and friendly help of all members. At 
the same time it underscores the personal worth of each individual, 
the dignity of man. Democracy awards man his freedom, not as a 
gift merely, but as a prize to be achieved. For all his rights and 
privileges, he must grant every other deserving man the same rights 
and privileges. For his growing freedom he must pay this price of 
accepting larger and larger responsibilities. Freedom without re- 
sponsibility, without sensitivity to the freedom of others, without 
cooperation among men may easily lead to anarchy and disintegration, 
to waste and disaster. This is illustrated as well by family quarrels 
or by labor-management disputes as it is by wars among nations. 

The kinds of behavior patterns required of free men in American 
democracy do not well forth full blown at age twenty-one—the result 
of some inexplicable magic. Nor indeed are they to be reserved for 
adults alone. The knowledge, attitudes, skills, and habits required 
here are often complicated and difficult to acquire; but they are 
not so profound and mysterious that they must be withheld from 
youngsters in our schools. Nor is it enough to read about them or 
look at pictures about them or hear lectures about them or study 
lessons about them. Students in school can help plan for their own 
growth and learning. Working together with mature adults, they 
can help plan and manage their affairs in such ways that the best 
interests of all the group will be served. Certainly, at the secondary 
school level—and many will insist long before this—youngsters are 
capable of understanding the importance of working cooperatively 
to develop serious purposes, examining ways and means of achieving 
them, planning and executing appropriate action, and evaluating 
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their progress. They want and need many opportunities to engage 
actively in such affairs, so that their loyalty to democracy will be 
firm, their skill and understanding broadened and deepened. They 
are not likely to learn these things from books alone; they need many 
direct personal experiences under the mature guidance of qualified 
adults. This is precisely the kind of opportunity which curriculum 
improvement programs have to offer. Why not include the student 
in the working group? 


People in a democracy strive to resolve their conflicts or to 
satisfy their common needs cooperatively, deliberatively, and creatively. 
Associating together enables people to discover needs and interests they 
hold in common, and it uncovers differences too. The similar and 
the divergent are both'important. Each individual should assume 
responsibility to get his ideas concerning his own needs and interests 
out into the open, so that each may play his due part in shaping the 
purposes of the group. The status leaders, the chairman and the 
senior members, for example, should plan carefully for this kind of 
total participation within the group. Such participation does not 
happen spontaneously for everyone. Some persons are reluctant to 
reveal their pressing needs and may fear and shun expression of their 
differences. Others may be only too willing, or even belligerent, in 
presenting their own views. This is where deliberation is particularly 
important. The forced exposure and objective analysis of differences 
in a friendly atmosphere promote syntheses and solutions that are 
acceptable to the total group and to each of its members. The time 
and the disposition to deal patiently with one another are crucial. 
Differences can be reconciled where they need be and can be woven 
into the group plan where they make a positive contribution. But 
this is not done best by a single person—whether he be chairman or 
boss or teacher; in a democracy it is done best by the total group, 
by consensus. The will of the majority as revealed in a vote is a 
poor expedient to be used when consensus is impossible. Democratic 
groups are characterized by free interplay, by mutual understanding 
and respect among members, by team consciousness, by warm human 
relations. The potentialities of such groups are the highest power of 
a free people. Youngsters in our schools need to understand this. 
They need to experience it in their lives in school. They need guidance 
and encouragement to develop these attitudes and to master these 
processes. This they can not possibly learn from books alone. Why 
not take them into partnership with adults in the matter of improv- 
ing the school curriculum? 
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For the solution of problems or the direction of change, democracy 
in the United States has placed great emphasis on the scientific 
attitude, on methods of intelligence, and on free communication. 
The shared knowledge and skill of a group working on a common 
problem in a free and democratic setting can always produce a 
better solution than can any single member working on the same 
problem by himself. This type of intelligence is a public and social 
property rather than a personal one. It is not possible unless the 
lines of communication are open and free. Given these conditions, 
what knowledge there is in the world may be generally known, 
vigorously tested, and practically applied to the solution of problems 
everywhere and to the achievement of the good life. In this setting 
free men have a dual obligation: to be intelligent and to participate 
in as many areas of daily living as possible. Thus, they could exercise 
their collective intelligence to shape the lives they want to live. Pupils 
in school need experience of this sort: chances to communicate with 
others on problems of mutual concern, chances to add their ideas 
to those of others in order to build a better solution, chances to 
shape the course of their lives in school. These things would be 
possible if youngsters were included in the group which designs and 
redesigns the school curriculum. 

Those persons who must accept the consequences of decisions 
should have opportunities to participate in the making of those 
decisions. Free people engaged in any activity should participate in 
its planning, management, and evaluation. They should enjoy a 
just share of the rewards for their effort. These keynotes were 
sounded at the very beginning of our history; indeed, they are at 
the root of our nation’s birth. As a people we have protested their 
denial even to the point of war. Yet we have often demonstrated 
surprising apathy toward the possible loss of this right of participa- 
tion, as we calmly allow tyrants of one sort or another to exercise 
control in various areas of American life, whether in labor or industry 
or government or school or home. In a free democracy, the power 
to decide that events shall go one way or another should rest with 
the people, with the total group concerned. 

Freedom itself has been defined as the conditions necessary for 
the formation of a purpose, for its deliberate pursuit in effective 
action utilizing all pertinent resources, and for full enjoyment of the 
rewards of such effort. Examples of this kind of action democracy 
are to be found in many places in the United States; for instance, 
in those industries where labor and management plan and manage 
their affairs cooperatively, in those aspects of government where 
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politicians and their constituents plan and manage civic affairs in 
democratic cooperation. It should happen more often in our schools. 
Students need the opportunity to participate responsibly in the life 
of the school—in the planning and management of school affairs— 
in the development of the curriculum itself. This would assure them 
the same privileges and would help them learn the attendant re- 
sponsibilities that fall to free men everywhere. These things can not 
be learned from books alone, and they can not be experienced too 
early in life. The school should be the principal social agency to 
promote democratic learnings of this sort, and one of the most 
effective ways would be to encourage pupils to work cooperatively 
with adults in the improvement of the curriculum. 

Every delegation of authority in a democracy carries with it 
certain responsibilities and ultimate accounting for their discharge 
to the group from which the authority originated. The only reason 
for any differential in authority among democratic people is to permit 
the effective execution of the plans they draw and accept. The 
carrying out of specific elements of a group plan inevitably falls to 
individuals. Certain elements in the organization and management 
of the group enterprise call for leadership and authority. But the 
peculiar feature of democratic leadership is that it may spring from 
any member in the group; and the peculiar feature of democratic 
authority is that it is delegated by the group. These things are done 
for particular purposes and often for specified times. When the 
purpose is achieved or the time has lapsed, the leadership may change 
and the authority may be withdrawn. Leadership may shift from 
one member to another as the specific purposes change. Authority 
may be misguided or incompetent or maliciously abused. Over all 
such conditions, the group retains final control and may require that 
the persons involved either remedy the situation or relinquish their 
authority. This kind of group appraisal of the delegated roles of its 
members is the most sensitive check which a democratic people may 
hold. It could be developed much further in our schools by including 
youth in cooperative programs of curriculum improvement. 


Learning in a Democracy 


Man grows, changes, and learns while interacting as a unit in 
and with a complex interdependent environment. When children 
are born into this world they are neither autocratic nor democratic, 
neither egocentric nor sociocentric, neither bad nor good. In a strict 
sense, they are neither human nor inhuman. These qualities and 
characteristics are learned, just as certainly as man learns to read 
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or write. The trend they will take is conditioned by the basic needs 
of the individual and the nature of the environment in which he 
lives. Life means growth. Organic development follows trends out- 
lined by the organism. Organic behavior is selective and biased. 
In the case of the human organism, environment includes not only 
material things and living organisms generally, but human beings in 
particular. Man is a social being; left alone he would not survive. 
Everything that he is and everything that he does is somehow socially 
oriented. Man is a growing organism, doing practical things in a 
real world. He acts and reacts as a total being. He can not divorce 
his skills from his habits, or his habits from his attitudes, or his 
attitudes from his emotions and sentiments. As a whole man he 
interacts with his total environment. These things which are true 
of men are true of children. These conditions of living are also 
conditions of learning. 

The exercise of cooperative intelligence is the means and the 
end of learning: a means toward effective development of democratic 
abilities, habits, and attitudes; and an end as it is applied in the 
control of man and his environment. Just as man is a product of the 
group, so his best intelligence is developed in the group. The lives 
of free men involve certain loyalties, disciplines, controls. If freedom 
is the best channel for the growth and development of individuality, 
then it should apply to all men. Every person in a democracy should 
have the opportunity to achieve his own freedom and his best self. 
. For this, associated men need a common frame of reference to use 
as a base for judgments. There must be sensitiveness to human 
values and effort to promote common interests among men. Freedom 
grows with the expansion of common interests. This is facilitated 
when members of a group attack real life problems which they 
mutually hold significant. 

Discipline is prerequisite to freedom. Therefore we must develop 
habits of observation and judgment that insure intelligent desires: 
diversified, flexible, meaningful. Freedom and control seem antitheti- 
cal; yet the two may be united as a democratic group pursues its 
problems in the scientific spirit. This permits collective activity co- 
operatively organized and managed. Developments may be observed 
and appraised by the group. Interested persons may repeat the 
same project. What knowledge results becomes the common knowledge 
of all men, enlarges the base of human intelligence, provides better 
means of control over the affairs of men, and so promotes the freedom 
of man. These are but the controls, the disciplines, the loyalties of 
democracy. They are lived and learned in those schools where stu- 
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dents and staff and all other persons concerned work together in the 
major as well as the minor affairs of education. 

Democratic learnings require democratic practices in a democratic 
setting. If the setting and practices are not democratic, the learnings 
can not be democratic. People learn what they do. They learn to 
the extent that they reflect upon their experiences and evaluate the 
consequences. Learning in a democracy should promote the full 
growth and development of individuals and the best interests of 
society. These things should be facilitated by the atmosphere and 
experiences in the school. There should be many opportunities for 
creative expression, for group work, for organized attack upon real 
life problems in the immediate environment of the learners. The 
individual should play a part in ordering his work, in making his 
own choices, and in meeting his own needs and interests. There 
should be ample opportunities for social and cooperative interactions 
among the total body of learners. Adequate provision should be made 
for increasing self-direction among individuals and intelligent social 
control over the affairs of men. To learn this kind of life, youngsters 
must participate in this kind of living. They can not learn it merely 
by hearing about it or reading about it. They will not learn it by 
authoritarian dictate. Youngsters will not be favorably impressed by 
pseudo-democratic “lessons” or experiences in a school which is 
organized and managed along typical authoritarian lines. They can 
learn the habits and sentiments of democratic people only in situa- 
tions which are wholesome, genuine examples of the association of 
democratic people. They can learn it only through democratic 
experiences which are real and meaningful to them. Such experiences 
are common in those schools which promote the responsible participa- 
tion of pupils in curriculum improvement. 

Common values and purposes tend to grow out of experiences 
people have together, in meeting their pressing needs and interests. 
Social scientists long ago recognized the importance of experience of 
this sort in the breakdown of prejudices or stereotypes. Working 
and playing together is perhaps the best known medium for dispelling 
the ignorance and lack of understanding upon which such negative 
human relationships rest. As different people freely share their press- 
ing problems, their needs, their hopes and dreams, it very soon 
becomes apparent that no one is “alone” in these things. Each 
individual tends to feel that his particular problem or need is peculiarly 
his own. He suspects that no one else has the same problem or the 
same need. But no sooner does he air these things than he discovers 
he is not alone. Wherever people can recognize a mutual need or 
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interest, they can usually arrive at a course of action by which they 
may help one another solve the problems. People in groups give 
one another not only moral support but also practical assistance. 
They gain from their cooperative endeavor not only the greater 
satisfaction which accompanies a group accomplishment, as against 
an individual one, but also a better solution. As the members of 
cooperating groups appraise the consequences of their efforts to meet 
common needs, certain values will emerge. These values will be com- 
monly understood and accepted to the extent that the experiences 
from which they spring are deep and pervasive among the participants. 
Pupils should take active part in curriculum improvement so that 
their needs and interests may be accurately defined, so that their 
purposes may be orchestrated with those of adult leaders in education 
in their communities. 

Specific aims and goals derive from the developmental age of 
the learner: from his maturational level plus environmental demands. 
In his early teens, the typical American boy is much taken up with 
affairs of his own gang. He not only shuns members of the opposite 
sex, but he goes out of his way to show his unconcern, if not his 
outright disdain, for them. Within a year or two, sometimes rather 
abruptly, his attitude changes radically. As he enters the period of 
puberty, he becomes conscious of girls in a new way. Gradually he 
seeks their company, chooses to place them, and is acutely alert to 
the impression he makes upon feminine friends. Eventually, the 
subtle pressures of his peers and of adult associates cause him to 
realign his behavior, and possibly later to marry and stay with one 
woman as his wife. Youngsters may “play house” at age six or 
eight, but they have not then matured to a point where significant 
learnings about marriage and homebuilding take place. During 
adolescence, a boy thinks about eventual marriage with one girl— 
as against living with another boy or with a dozen girls—because that 
is the pattern of American environment. So it goes with all his needs 
and interests; they change as he grows and develops, and they are 
significantly conditioned by the culture in which he lives. When 
adults set down a list of educational aims and goals for youngsters, 
they work indirectly from a base of generalities. It would be more 
democratic and more effective to invite the specific group of youngsters 
involved to participate directly in the formulation of the goals and 
purposes toward which they shall work in school. 

An integrating program of learning experiences should be selected 
by the learner to meet his own felt needs and interests. The most 
fruitful learning activities occur when youngsters share in the building 
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of an idea, and in the study, research, and work involved in testing 
the idea and bringing it into reality. This kind of participation is 
basic to learning. The best motivation is that internal stimulus which 
comes from goals established by the learner as he seeks to satisfy his 
own needs. The learning activities should be gauged to his back- 
ground and experience. Each learner is a unique individual with 
his own special needs and requirements. Each has his own standards, 
his own problems, and his own capacity to meet those problems. 

These factors determine the selections that pupils make in school 
experiences. Often they choose to concentrate on things that prove 
embarrassing to adults. In every school situation, pupils select certain 
things and ignore others. The most sincere efforts of teachers or the 
most severe punishments seem to affect this situation very little. The 
more rigid school programs evoke the most active student rebellion. 
Individuals must make their own choices in order to satisfy their 
felt needs. There is sufficient evidence to show that older children 
may be trusted to balance their own diet when fed from a tray of 
foods of sufficient variety. When turned loose in a common environ- 
ment, children do not all choose the same thing, nor do they display 
merely random behavior. They select different activities to suit 
their diverse demands upon the environment and to make their 
separate adjustments to the demands of their environment upon 
them. The improvement of this ability to select is the central concern 
of education. Schools should provide a variety of resources, a variety 
of activities, and wise guidance so that learners may choose experiences 
that will be of most worth and may learn to make increasingly better 
selections. 

Personal and social needs are approached most effectively through 
cooperative and creative experiences that are meaningful to learners. 
It has been pointed out by students of education that a curriculum 
based on the personal and social needs of adolescents would revolu- 
tionize our secondary schools. The purposes of young people develop 
within their real life experiences in their own communities. The 
knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes they acquire come from 
deliberate efforts to satisfy pressing needs. These needs are best 
met by youth through their creative participation in the life about 
them. This life is primarily social. The individual’s needs and 
problems are socially oriented. So are the satisfactions of his needs. 
This is true for all persons in the democratic group. It is clear that 
their various needs will overlap and will reach common ground. 
It is logical that they should be pursued in a spirit of friendly co- 
operation. When learners can work together in territory that is 
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familiar and with guidance that is understanding, they are more 
likely to do significant things and to arrive at deeper meanings. In 
this fashion they can gain insight into their own behavior and the 
behavior of other persons and things. Such insight is the base of 
effective intelligence, of wise control over present and future ex- 
periences. Youngsters gain much insight into this process of creative 
participation in significant life problems in those schools where they 
can take active part, cooperating with adults in the planning and 
management of their educational experiences. 

Effective learning takes place when teachers act as guides who 
encourage learners to grow and to become increasingly self-directive. 
Youth will adjust to dominating leaders or to autocratic teachers. 
When adolescents are thrown entirely upon their own by a laissez-faire 
adult leader, most frustration and dissatisfaction appear. The best 
atmosphere for learning is one in which youth have an optimum 
of freedom. They should have freedom to explore their environment 
and to work toward the satisfaction of their basic needs. They should 
be secure in their peer groups and with adults. They should enjoy 
satisfaction and approval for worthy accomplishments. On the other 
hand, they should be guarded from experiences which are certain 
to be harmful to themselves or to the group. They should be guarded 
from continued failure. The adolescent is not an adult; he does not 
usually have the experience or the wisdom of age. At the same time, 
he is usually quite aware of this. While his own needs and the ways 
they might be satisfied may be clear to him, the youngster does not 
always understand the significance of particular needs or the value 
of letting certain needs take precedence over others. He is not always 
aware of the best known methods or of all the pertinent resources 
for meeting his needs. 

It is the peculiar responsibility of leadership in the learning 
situation—the role of the teacher particularly—to help young people 
understand their needs and interests in terms of the environment in 
which they live; to help them see the relationships among their needs 
and the needs of their fellows; to help them recognize the maximal 
resources that may be brought to bear; to help them refine their 
plans and their processes for meeting these needs together; to help 
them to help themselves. This calls for a high type of creative 
guidance and for close collaboration between adults and youth in 
shaping the patterns for cooperative living in school. 

Common needs and purposes are best served through the co- 
operative use of many available resources, material and human, in- 
cluding all persons involved. It is generally accepted today that the 
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educational needs of learners are not adequately met by books alone. 
The typical teacher no longer relies on a single textbook for an entire 
class and no longer demands that all pupils memorize exactly the same 
material in the same way. The real problems of living are complex 
affairs. In fact, the world grows more and more complex at an ac- 
celerating rate. Problems are not readily solved for any one of us by 
working alone or by utilizing highly restricted resources. As we meet 
in groups to solve problems, it is important that each member of the 
group make his own best contribution to the planning and to the work 
involved. The insight and the skill of each member are resources that 
should not be overlooked. This applies to young as well as to old, and 
to school groups as well as to groups of other sorts. As all the people 
involved participate in marshaling resources for learning experiences, 
it is quite likely that a great variety will be included: experts, books, 
maps, charts, graphs, movies, trips, sound recordings, objects and 
models, public libraries, community agents and agencies—anything 
or anybody that may reasonably prove useful in meeting the needs 
and solving the problems of people who want to learn. 


Democratic living and learning presumes that the individuals 
concerned will take active part in the selection, planning, management, 
and appraisal of a program of experiences which they mutually hold 
valuable. Not only do people learn what they live, but they live what 
they learn. It is imperative, then, that a free people living in a 
democratic society strive for the effective application of those habits, 
skills, and attitudes which characterize democracy. If free men may 
choose, if they may openly communicate their likes and dislikes and 
any other items of knowledge they possess, if they may organize in 
groups so as to pursue their problems more effectively, if they may 
test their beliefs in group thinking without fear of persecution, if 
they have a right to exercise any control over the course of events 
that immediately impinge upon them—if these things. be true of free 
men in our nation, they are true also of students in our schools. Or 
they should be. For is it not agreed that the special task of our schools 
is to perpetuate our culture, to refine it, and to translate it to the 
young? How else can the young learn the skills, the habits, the 
knowledge, and the attitudes upon which the functioning of democracy 
depends, except as they experience these things deeply and widely 
throughout their school life? How else can they live them, whether 
now or later in their lives, except as they have had opportunity to 
learn them? Such opportunities are a distinguishing feature of schools 
which encourage student participation in curriculum improvement. 
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Three basic factors in the development of integrating and co- 
operating personalities are acceptance by their associates, reasonable 
security, and successful achievements. The emotional climate of a 
group has very real influence over the participation of each member. 
if one person is not genuinely accepted into the fellowship of the 
group, for whatever reason, he can not be expected to share its 
interests, its enthusiasms, its efforts, or its attendant learnings. Some- 
times youngsters are thus isolated from the group because of color, or 
creed, or caste, or class—or sometimes, only because they are young. 
Their security in class is partly a matter of their experiential back- 
ground, their knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes which serve to 
gain them status among their peers and approval from adults, and 
partly a matter of the attitude, the skills, and the understanding of 
the teacher. The concerned teacher will be alert to all these factors, 
informed upon as many as possible, and objective and yet friendly 
in his guidance of learners. His sentiments toward pupils will be 
revealed more by what he does than by what he says. It is most 
important that he help provide an environment wherein students may 
regularly achieve some measure of success. To place students in 
situations where they must continually fail is needlessly cruel. As if 
that were not bad enough, it defeats learning. People thrive on ac- 
complishment, on success and approval, in living and in learning. A 
cooperative program of curriculum improvement for youth and adults 
provides effective opportunities for such experiences in school. 


Curriculum Building 


If such concepts as those presented are to be accepted by adults 
and implemented in our schools, then there is good support for stu- 
dent participation with adults in the improvement of the secondary 
school curriculum. American schools must come to recognize the 
importance of the free man and the potential power of group intel- 
ligence in a dynamic world. Children should be recognized as people, 
even though they are young. Students themselves need to help 
formulate and criticize the values by which they are to live, to tackle 
objectively and cooperatively the problems with which they are faced 
in the real world, and to work out the best possible solutions. They 
must be encouraged to participate in the doing of these things, with 
the help and guidance of qualified adults, so that they may learn 
to do them well. 

The quality of democratic living and learning should be gauged 
and improved for all persons involved in educational experiences. 
Stereotype and prejudice have no rightful place in a democracy. 
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Autocratic controls are out of order. Pseudo-participation or no 
participation at all in the planning and mangement of affairs that 
directly affect them is not the way of free men in a democractic 
society. Yet these things are often true in our schools. School people 
should brush off old slogans about common status and mutual esteem, 
about the dignity of man and the right to grow, and make them 
shine through the school—not by what is said, but by the way 
planning and teaching go on, by the conduct of the entire program, 
by the atmosphere in the school. 

Teachers need not fear the exposing of their shortcomings or the 
loss of status in groups. Such fears are founded in insecurity and 
in elite control. Every member of the school should clarify his 
basic needs and interests and those of his group. Every person 
should attain acceptable status and security in the group. Each 
member should experience mutual friendship, loyalty, and respect 
within the group. These matters are highly complex; often they are 
extremely disturbing to individuals and to groups. They must be 
deliberately considered and skillfully handled in any dynamic program 
of curriculum improvement. 

In the forward-looking school, where students and staff will 
be working together in all matters that concern the educational 
experience, concern for these matters with respect to students will be 
most important. This kind of youth-adult cooperation is a relatively 
new experience in most communities; both young and old are likely 
to be skeptical and unskilled. Yet upon deliberate efforts of this 
sort depend the achievement of democracy in our schools, an improved 
curriculum for youth, and better living in American communities. 








CHAPTER II 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


If students in a large number of secondary schools in America 
have been encouraged to take responsible roles in the improvement 
of their schools’ programs, that fact has been well hidden in the 
literature. The writings on student participation in general are 
quite meager, unless the problem is stretched very broadly. Several 
authors of more recent books in curriculum have made passing com- 
ments favoring the participation of students in curriculum develop- 
ment, but their major attention is given to the participation of 
teachers and lay persons. The same is true for some writers in 
supervision and administration. On the other hand, whole books have 
been written on teacher-pupil planning and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. These relate mostly to smaller units of cooperative planning 
going on within individual classrooms. Other literature describing 
the nature of democracy and of learning is also pertinent to this 
problem, as are writings treating cooperative group work and morale. 
Such things form the necessary basis of understanding without which 
responsible student participation at the all-school level simply could 
not be achieved. Therefore, the readings mentioned in this report 
represent the kinds of materials that should be particularly useful 
to those who would promote the participation of students in the 
development of the secondary school curriculum. 

Student participation of the kind described in this study is rarely 
a first step on the part of any school. More likely, it is a mature 
development growing out of cooperative experiences on a smaller 
scale. It is more likely to occur in those schools where students 
have been given opportunities to exercise reasonable responsibility 
and initiative in such matters or teacher-pupil planning for individual 
classes, or in connection with core courses or life adjustment education 
projects, or in student councils that tackle school problems of some 
size and significance. It is inevitable in a real community school. 
It was in a national study of social living or core classes including all 
grade levels that Harap (21) found that pupils were given a large 
role in planning their classwork, and he expressed the belief that 
young people could be given more self-direction without sacrificing 
the high standards of performance now attained by strictly teacher- 
directed classes. 

Mackenzie, in one of the recent yearbooks of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (43), observed that, while 
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schools are increasingly involving students in curriculum work, this 
is most easily accomplished within the individual classroom or within 
extraclass activities. However, some schools encourage the student 
council to act as agent for the student body in curriculum improve- 
ment work, while others actually place students on committees with 
staff members to consider such curriculum problems as the develop- 
ment of new areas which are of pressing concern to students. The 
nature and advantages of teacher-pupil planning are described in 
elaborate detail by Giles (18) and Baxter (4). Briefer statements 
are to be found by Blanchet (7) relating to science classes; Jackson 
(29) relating to religious education; and Bishop (6), Berger (5) and 
Davis and Gilchrist (11) relating to core classes. The latter 
emphasizes pupil needs as an important base for curriculum building, 
and holds that the best way to find out those needs is by planning 
with students. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
(27) has produced a helpful guide to cooperative planning in educa- 
tion. Concepts are made clear, opportunities for cooperation are 
suggested, basic technics are described briefly, and many sources for 
further help are suggested for those who might wish to experiment. 
Hussey (28) relates how students helped an English teacher revamp 
an inadequate course of study and outmoded methods to bring class 
experiences more nearly in line with their real needs. In describing 
the methods of a life adjustment education project in Boonton, New 
Jersey (34), it was reported that emphasis was on student planning. 
Student suggestions on needs, on subject matter, and on methods were 
taken into account. It was found that every class seemed to prefer 
some teaching technic over others, and that students were generally 
willing to express their preferences. In the same report, the student 
council in Woodstown, New Jersey, was said to have found its place in 
curriculum revision and to have developed a curriculum committee. 
Eleven courses were added to the school program in four years, and 
a curriculum committee from the faculty, student council, and lay 
advisory board has continued to review the needs of students in 
Woodstown’s changing community. 

It was indicated by Giles (17) that certain schools in the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association highlighted stu- 
dent participation, notably in Tulsa, the George School, and Denver. 
Particularly in these situations, students and staff members met 
together as a group to plan the curriculum and to consider the 
problems of their schools. In these instances the researchers found a 
high degree of pupil participation in curriculum work. Such 
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participation was observed in a majority of the 30 schools, on the 
assumption that those who participated most would benefit most. 
And the evidence bears this out. Youngsters who participated in the 
experimental groups of the study—those who used the more forward- 
looking practices—were at least the equal, in matters of academic skills 
and information, of those taught by traditional methods, and they 
distinctly outranked the latter groups in more complex matters, such 
as leadership, initiative, independent thinking, resourcefulness, and 
research habits. 

Wallace’s (64) description of Holtville, Alabama, provides one 
of the most conspicuous examples of student participation in total 
school planning and management. Students took part in a faculty 
meeting of 30 minutes at the start of each day, during which time 
the work of the day was planned and discussed. Students initiated, 
planned, and executed the devising and furnishing of a reception 
room, the publication at cost of a school paper, the improvement of 
school health services, the establishment of a beauty parlor, a barber 
shop, a dental clinic, a refrigeration plant, a chick hatchery, a 
slaughter house, and numerous other aids and services for the entire 
school community. Teachers and students working together planned 
the goals and decided what should be done to reach them. Each 
student was allowed to take as much responsibility as he could 
handle. The process was admittedly slow and tedious, especially at 
the start; but it was worth the effort in terms of its importance to 
the growth and development of learners. 

The Parker High School of Greenville, South Carolina, is an 
important example of what may be accomplished in student participa- 
tion. Tippett (61) first described the demands of democracy in 
school, and later the Parker High School faculty (49) described the 
School Governing Federation, which included all pupils, all teachers, 
and all administrators. This inclusive body decided the principles 
and procedures on which the school operated. Young and old 
worked together toward improved citizenship, toward the fulfillment 
of the basic needs of all people, toward improved living. They 
practiced democracy in the school. 

One of the features of the story of Wells High School, in 
Chicago, as told by Pierce (50) was that the over-all planning was 
handled by teacher, pupil, and parent representatives of the core 
classes, and these individuals were organized into grade level cur- 
riculum committees. Herrick (23) underscored the importance of 
pupil participation when he said that curriculum planning should 
become a democratic experience in which teachers, administrators, 
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pupils, and lay persons share responsibility. The value of student 
participation, Gold (19) pointed out, is in the attitudes with which 
the student comes out of the planning—that is, the attitude that 
he is part of the group and that what he has to say carries some 
weight. These theories are also supported by Van Til (63) and by 
Alexander (1), with the latter emphasizing the value of participation 
by a maximum number of the persons affected by the school program. 

In describing how community problems were faced by Benjamin 
Franklin High School, in New York, Covello (3) enumerated nine 
premises for planning. Conspicuous among these were the formation 
of committees composed of parents, teachers, students, and representa- 
tives of various local groups; and also the acceptance of senior high 
school students not as children but as adults who are concerned about 
community problems and who can and will take on responsibilities 
and seek solutions. 

The Florida Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (12) maintained that for junior high school youngsters more 
provision should be made for students to make and carry out decisions, 
to determine goals and make plans to achieve them, and to evaluate 
individual and group growth toward accepted goals. Among 
characteristics of the newer type of organization are the concepts 
that teachers and pupils should plan classwork together, and that 
teachers, pupils, and parents should plan the total school program. 
Collier (9) described what teacher-pupil planning basically involves: 
the teachers’ faith in democracy and in the class, the pupils’ willingness 
to work cooperatively, and the gradual taking on of responsibilities 
by students—depending upon their maturity, experience, interests, 
and willingness. This kind of planning requires of the teacher a 
higher quality of leadership and responsibility, more work, and more 
planning than does mere teacher planning. 

A project to shape public opinion regarding education in the 
high school at Shaker Heights, Ohio, was reported by Loomis (35). 
The first step was to find out what the educational needs of the 
youngsters were considered to be. Each student in grades 6, 9, and 
12 was asked to submit, on separate cards, what he thought were 
his needs. There were 5,000 cards submitted by 950 students. 
These were sorted and grouped into 20 specific types of need and 
were then composed into a questionnaire which brought about 1,500 
replies from parents, teachers, and students. These findings were 
summarized and mimeographed in a small bulletin that was 
distributed to all personnel in the project, mcluding the students, 
and became the basis for a series of conferences. In a similar 
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manner, the educational needs of society were considered. Again 
the questionnaire was arrived at by a committee of adults and stu- 
dents who reached a consensus on 10 propositions. Again there were 
approximately 1,500 replies from the parents, teachers, and students. 
The students proved to be much more critical of the 10 items than 
were parents, and parents were more so than teachers. Elaborate 
use was made of conferences, including faculty, parents, and stu- 
dents, to decide how these needs could best be met, what experiences 
would be most worth-while, and how they could be appraised. The 
superintendent reported that the students showed a good deal of 
initiative for going on from discussion to a definite course of action. 
Of course, in this instance the top administrator trusted the practical 
judgment of the teachers, the parents, and the students. Had this not 
been the case, the experiment would have been futile. 

A Teachers College symposium (60) centered on the role of 
pupils in cooperative curriculum development. It was agreed that 
boys and girls should be active participants in determining their own 
life patterns, and that curriculum makers should see that they have 
the opportunity to do so. Since the quality of learning depends upon 
the degree to which the learner identifies himself with the experience, 
in a sense each student determines his own curriculum, each learns 
what he accepts. 

According to Workman (68), after a school survey by Peabody 
College in 1946, a group of laymen from Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
together with board members, high school students, teachers, and 
administrators, met and mapped out a program to improve the 
situation. Out of this grew Orangeburg’s Community Council on 
Education, which helps the schools plan immediate improvements 
and a long-range program to keep the needs of the schools before the 
people. 

In Tyler, Texas, the school superintendent has an advisory com- 
mittee for secondary schools composed of 47 persons, including three 
pupils, three teachers, and two parents from each secondary school. 
Their major accomplishment has been the formulation of a philosophy 
for the high schools. The Student Council, too, works to improve the 
school program. Progress, reported Donaldson (14), has not been 
smooth or steady, but much has been accomplished. 

The selections reviewed tend to show that the participation of 
students in curriculum improvement at the secondary level is sup- 
ported in theory and in practice. Although the practice is limited 
indeed, it is found in schools of all types and sizes, in all parts of 
the country, in rich and poor economic settings. Communities which 
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have invited this type of participation have found that youth has 
generally measured up to their responsibilities, contributed signif- 
icantly to the improvement of the school program, and revitalized 
their own interest in learning. 








CHAPTER III 
HOW WERE THE INDIANA SCHOOLS STUDIED? 


A good deal of theory supports the idea of student participation 
in the improvement of curriculum at the over-all school level. It was 
decided that the practice of student participation should be in- 
vestigated in secondary schools in Indiana. The answers to the 
following questions were considered to be of interest and practical 
value to school people in Indiana and to the profession at large. 

1. How widespread among secondary schools in Indiana is the 
practice of student participation in curriculum improve- 
ment—at the total school program level? 

2. In what areas of the total school program do students 
ordinarily participate in efforts to improve matters? 

3. Through what procedures or devices or arrangements do 
students participate? Which of these are most popular? 
Most useful? 

4. How are the particular students selected for participation? 

5. How did student participation get started in various schools? 

6. What estimate of value is placed on student participation by 
the students themselves? By faculty members? By admin- 
istrators? 

7. What kinds of problems does this practice reveal? 

Specific answers to questions of this sort may lend encouragement 
to people in those schools where sincere efforts at student participa- 
tion are already being made. The findings may suggest new avenues 
or additional procedures such schools may wish to explore. The 
data may bolster certain contentions under which some schools have 
been operating in the past, and lend them support in the face of 
adverse critics or new weight to defend their further expansion in 
this venture. 

For school people who have merely toyed with the idea or not 
yet thought seriously or trying student participation, this study may 
supply a needed impetus. It may reveal the areas, the procedures, 
the devices, and may even warn of impending pitfalls to such extent 
that initial fears may be swept aside and a bold new venture begun. 
If any of these things happen, the study will have been worth-while. 

In this study an attempt was made to canvass all the public 
secondary schools in the State of Indiana. A general inquiry letter 
was sent to each principal, asking whether student participation in 
curriculum improvement was likely to be found in his school.’ It 


1 See Appendix A. 
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was made clear that participation was to be at the total school 
program level, that students were to be granted opportunities to 
exercise initiative and responsibility of their own, and that this would 
be demonstrated by their involvement in such matters as: 

1. Formulating school policies 
Planning the total school program 
Carrying out the plans for the program 
4. Evaluating the outcomes of the program 
Revising the total program. 

Aeneng all the schools in Indiana there were 47 principals who 
answered the original question with a definite “Yes”, and 43 other 
who answered “No, but”—i.e., they said “No” but added something 
else to their replies which suggested they might be worth investigating 
further. Some of those in the latter group added such statements as: 
“We do not have student participation to the extent of value to 
your study,” or “We do check student opinions and needs, but do 
not have a ‘formal’ plan,” or simply, “Very limited,” or “We are 
working toward this, but still have a very long way to go.” Such 
remarks suggested that student participation of some sort was in 
evidence. Since this study did attempt to include data from every 
Indiana public school which supported student participation of any 
kind, a more specific questionnaire was sent to both these groups of 
schools, which totaled 90 in number. 

Data were secured from 69 schools through return of the 
specific instrument, plus actual visits and personal interviews in 
14 of these schools. The returns, therefore, represent 77 per cent 
of the secondary schools in Indiana whose principals believed that 
student participation in curriculum improvement was to be found 
in their schools in greater or lesser degree. Ten of the schools 
visited had answered “Yes” to the inquiry about student participa- 
tion; four had answered “No, but.” The central purpose of the 
visits to schools was to insure more detail and more accuracy in the 
responses to the specific questionnaire. At least this made it possible 
to discuss each item, to clear up meanings on both sides, to explain, 
to probe, to enlarge with detail. The number of visits was limited 
by time and expense. The writer realizes full well the limitations 
of the questionnaire as a research device and the desirability of having 
many more on-the-scene investigations. Indeed, for a problem of 
this sort, prolonged visits of three or four days each in particular 
schools could be justified very easily. However, since the data in this 
study were drawn from more than three fourths of the schools in 
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Indiana where student participation was reported, the findings may 
be of interest and value especially to the school people of the state. 

The letter which was sent to introduce the specific instrument 
asked the respondee to include as much detail and information as 
possible.* It also attempted to reassure the principal that his response 
would not suggest that students were actually “running the school,” 
but rather that they had been encouraged to work cooperatively with 
teachers and other adults on aspects of the curriculum which were 
of common interest to them all. The idea of student participation 
is still considered to be radical, even though it is not new. Some 
principals printed a large bold “NO!” in response to the query as to 
whether such student participation obtained in their schools; one man 
added “Thank God!” to his “NO.” The attitudes which prompt 
such remarks are clear, but they are hardly consistent with the 
spirit of experimentation and exploration that underlies progress in 
education. 

The specific questionnaire was produced in two colors: blue 
was sent to the schools answering “Yes”; pink was sent to the schools 
answering “No, but.” This instrument sought specific details in six 
areas of the problem: (1) areas of participation, (2) procedures, (3) 
methods of selecting participants, (4) initiation of the program, (5) 
appraisal of its worth, and (6) problems or limitations encountered.* 
In the first three areas, check-list items were presented followed by 
requests and space for explanations. In the last three areas, several 
questions were raised that called for descriptive answers. Respondees 
were also encouraged to use the reverse side of the sheet for any 
additional comments they wished to make. Many principals did this, 
while others wrote lengthy explanations in an accompanying letter. 

Usable returns of the specific questionnaire came in from com- 
munities of all sizes in every section of the state. The clear majority 
of schools from which the data were collected are located in the north- 
ern half of Indiana. Unfortunately, when the data were being gathered 
circumstances precluded personal visits to all corners of the state; 
schools visited are concentrated in the central and southern districts. 
The locations of the schools included in this study are shown in 
Figure 1. Several schools included in the returns had total enrollments 
of over 1,000 students; several totaled fewer than 100 students; and 
many ranged between. 


2See Appendix B. 
8 See Appendix C. 
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Figure 1. Location of 69 Secondary Schools Selected for Study of Student 


Participation in Curriculum Improvement 








CHAPTER IV 
WHAT ARE INDIANA SCHOOLS DOING? 


The findings of this study suggest that student participation 
in curriculum improvement in the public secondary schools of Indiana 
is off to a good start. Even though the number of schools, 69, where 
this type of participation was uncovered is small, the nature of 
participation is these schools merits careful consideration, for it in- 
cludes pioneering efforts, deliberate experimentation and exploration, 
and earnest attempts to introduce democracy into curriculum work 
at the student level. It is quite likely that more detailed studies would 
reveal additional schools where this process is in operation. Such 
studies are to be encouraged. Since the total number of schools 
involved in these findings is so small, there appeared to be no 
advantage in translating the data to percentages. Therefore, concrete 
numbers will be used, and the reader is asked to bear in mind that 
each frequency mentioned relates to the 69 total. 


Areas of Student Participation 


Students in Indiana are encouraged to take part in several major 
areas of the over-all school program in such responsible ways that 
they have to say actually helps shape decisions. Eleven such areas 
were singled out for this study, and the findings show some to be far 
more popular than others. These will be discussed in the order of 
total frequency of mention in the data, starting with the highest. 
Differences in the data from those schools answering “Yes” and those 
answering “No, but” are virtually negligible; the same is true for 
schools visited when compared with those for which only written 
returns are available. The reader may turn to Appendix D for a 
detailed breakdown of the data. 

Student participation in curriculum improvement was reported 
in the area of extraclass activities more often than anywhere else. 
In 61 schools, students had responsible roles in shaping the affairs 
of the student council, clubs, home rooms, publications, assemblies, 
athletics, and other aspects of the extraclass program. This is not 
surprising. Such activities were originally introduced into the school 
as a result of persistent requests from students for experiences which 
the “academic” part of the curriculum failed to supply. Extraclass 
activities were designed to meet student needs and interests which 
the “regular program’ ordinarily did not meet. Realizing this, 
sponsors of these activities have usually sought out student opinions 
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and ideas deliberately and have encouraged students to take an 
active part in the planning and management of various extraclass 
affairs. Figure 2 shows a graphic summary of the data relating to 
areas of the total school in which students participated. 
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Figure 2. Areas of Student Participation in Curriculum Improvement 
Reported by 69 Selected Secondary Schools in Indiana 


The second most frequently mentioned area of student participa- 
tion was in the definition of pupil needs, interests, and purposes. 
Forty-seven of the 69 schools showed activity of this sort. For many 
generations it has been assumed that adults always know or can 
guess precisely what youngsters’ needs and interests are; at least the 
school curriculum traditionally has been planned as if that were 
so. One of the obvious ways of securing information about pupil 
needs and purposes is to ask the students themselves. This is some- 
thing which has occurred to school people only recently, and then 
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only to a few. It is an area of participation which seems most 
reasonable and most fruitful to pursue. 

Formulating general school policies was the area which ranked 
third in frequency: 40 of the 69 schools were included here. This 
is one of the most hopeful findings of the study. For too long all 
the conditions of student life have been dictated “from the top.” 
At least in these schools, pupils were given a voice in determining 
the over-all school policies by which they were to live. 

The remaining areas of participation registered in fewer than 
half of the selected schools. Fourth in order of frequency was the 
participation of students in deciding how common needs might best 
be met. This item was checked by 34 of the 69 schools. It suggests 
that pupils in over half of the selected schools are given some op- 
portunity to plan and manage their learning activities. In 28 of the 
69 schools students participated to some extent in evaluating the 
total school program, or major parts of it. In 27 schools they helped 
identify community needs, interests, and potentialities. With respect 
to the planning and management of plant, equipment, or materials, 
23 schools offered their students opportunities to participate in re- 
sponsible ways. Twenty-two schools encouraged students to help 
locate, select, and use the best of those resources available for learn- 
ing experiences in the school community. In 18 of the 69 schools, 
pupils cooperated with adults in the definition of school values and 
over-all purposes. Work experience provided a medium for participa- 
tion for students in 15 of the selected schools. 

It should be remembered that the proportions of student 
participation in particular areas in relation to the 69 schools of this 
study do not hold for secondary schools generally. The proportions 
here are unquestionably higher because of the method of selecting 
the schools. These schools were chosen because student participation 
was supposed to be in operation in each one. They were the only 
such schools in Indiana from which responses usable in this study 
were secured. They are but a fraction of the 779 secondary schools 
in the state. Even though the great majority of schools in Indiana 
have not yet seen fit to promote the participation of students in 
affairs of the school, the evidence in this study shows that such 
participation can be found and is clearly possible. 


Techniques of Student Participation 


The following description of data relating to the ways and means 
of student participation in curriculum improvement will suggest many 
different items and the relative popularity of each one in the selected 
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schools; but no attempt is made to decide the relative merit of 
each. That would have required a careful measure of the quality 
of the participation in each of the schools, a task beyond the practical 
scope of this study. It is not presumed, then, that the techniques 
appearing most popular are necessarily the most effective for any 
and every school, nor that those least popular are necessarily less 
effective than the others. 

Twenty-one different techniques were presented in the specific 
inquiry sent to the selected schools, and all 21 showed at least some 
frequency of use in the findings. Of course, several of the items 
appeared so infrequently as to be almost insignificant in number: 
six of the items appeared in fewer than a dozen schools. On the 
other hand, seven of the techniques were used in well over half the 
selected schools. Nearly all the schools (61 out of 69) employed the 
student council as a vehicle for student participation. School as- 
semblies and publications were not far behind, with 54 and 52 schools 
reporting respectively. Following these came committees with 47 
of the 69 schools involved, and conferences with 43 schools. Discus- 
sions and interviews were tied at 40 schools each; and, together with 
the others mentioned in this paragraph, they constituted the only 
procedures or devices found in a majority of the selected schools. 

More than a dozen other ways and means of promoting student 
participation in curriculum improvement occurred in fewer than half 
the schools of this study. Parent-Teacher Association meetings were 
utilized for this purpose by 30 of the 69 schools. This was followed 
by panels and the questionnaire, which was administered to students 
for curriculum improvement purposes in 24 schools. Then panels 
and writings for classes were each reported by 24 schools, followed 
by the Suggestion Box uses in 19 schools. Work experiences and 
community surveys were engaged in by pupils in 19 schools each— 
as a means of improving the curriculum in secondary schools. 
School surveys and evaluations provided other opportunities in 16 of 
the 69 schools. The remaining procedures or devices reported oc- 
curred in fewer than a dozen schools each. In order of frequency, these 
were: rating scales, check lists, study groups, work shops, experimenta- 
tion, and anecdotal records. Figure 3 shows a graphic summary of 
these findings. 

It is conceivable that many school people have thus far refrained 
from encouraging student participation in school planning and 
management, largely because they did not know how to go about 
it. While that problem will be considered further in this study, one 
striking fact is apparent here: student participation is practical. 
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Figure 3. Techniques of Student 
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Workable ways and means can be devised to include students in 
these important aspects of school improvement. There are many 
different technics which any particular school might explore. The 
particular ones chosen by a given school will depend on the situation 
in the school itself, but at least it seems clear that student participa- 
tion can be accomplished by those schools which seriously want to 
make a success of it. 


Selection of Student Participants 


A variety of methods was used in selecting the students who 
participated in curriculum improvement in the 69 schools of this 
study. It is interesting to note that the way used most often was 
election by class groups. This was true in 55 schools. Second most 
popular was appointment by the student council—in 47 of the 
selected schools. Then, falling off sharply in frequency and never 
involving as many as half of the schools, came the following methods: 
election by homerooms, 30 schools; appointment by faculty, 28 
schools; appointment by administrators, 25 schools; volunteering, in 
25 schools; and election by the total student body, in 22 schools. 
A summary of these data appears in Figure 4. 

The important thing in the selection of student participants is 
adherence to the democratic process. Students should feel that they 
are honestly represented by their own peers, that their representatives 
will be free to express student ideas and judgments, and that lines 
of communication between students and their representatives on 
curriculum improvement groups will be constant and clear. The 
number of schools in which these situations occur suggests that these 
democratic concepts are likely being adhered to. Election by class 
groups, appointment by student council, and election by home room 
especially indicate student groups which carry a good deal of status 
in most schools and provide excellent avenues for communication 
back and forth from these groups to the student body at large. 


How It Started 


This study has also attempted to inquire into the origins of stu- 
dent participation in the selected schools: how student participation 
got started, where the idea came from, what was done first, and how 
long ago this was done. Findings relating to this study did not lend 
themselves well to tabulation. Ten of the 69 schools did not respond 
to this part, and four others wrote, “I don’t know.” On the other 
hand, there were responses like: “We have always had student 
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participation; we have always encouraged the democratic process!” 
Statements of this sort suggest the importance of school visits and 
personal interviews to gain clarity and supporting details. 

In the remarks about origins, two things stood out. The first was 
that student council was mentioned in connection with the beginnings 
of student participation in curriculum work in 30 of the selected 
schools. The second was that in 15 schools the principal himself 
was responsible for the start of student participation. Sometimes the 
two were mentioned together. The following remarks are quoted 
directly from the replies and will serve to indicate the kinds of 
responses made by principals and, occasionally, by teachers. 


The first thing I did was to change a more formal type student 
government to a less formal student council. Then went to classes and 
clubs and asked for selection of good leaders from these groups, and 
helped develop confidence in the student council. Have added new 
courses and improved class scheduling procedures, and we feel we 
have a well satisfied, loyal student group. A North Central Association 
Committee was impressed with our students’ loyalty. We attribute this 
quite largely to faculty and student participation and cooperation. 
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It has been in existence many years. The previous administration 
promoted these ideas. Now the student council and the current faculty 
and principal have carried them on with little basic change. 


We have had some student participation as long as I can remember. 
It seems that circumstances have increased the necessity for participa- 
tion. During construction of a football field, students were in on the 
work and the planning both. The field was named by a student. 


Student participation is more incidental than planned: resulting 
from student council work, guidance and interviews, school paper, stu- 
dents on the convocation and other committees. We have a good student- 
faculty relationship. We think a school should be controlled by an active 
faculty and administration for the good of the students and their needs 
in the community; therefore, student desires and reactions should 
always be considered—sometimes influenced, but always guided. 


I have been here six years, and it has been increasing all of that 
time. I doubt if a single incident could be cited to indicate its start. 


Student participation got started at our school as a direct result of 
ideas picked up at principals’ conferences. 


It isn’t what you would call completely started yet. But we feel 
the surest and safest way is by gradual shift of a little responsibility to 
students—then a little more each year. The organization last year of a 
student council was our first major step. 


It was started during 1946-47, when we studied, revised, and 


rewrote our courses of study and curriculums for all grades: 1 through 
12. 


Our hopes are high concerning the role of our student groups. 
Preliminary plans are being made for a curriculum study in the school 
in which we hope students will have a geniune role. 


Seniors suggested more participation in their evaluation sheets 
several years ago. 


First, seniors suggested improvements for school and curriculum— 
in 1943. Second, establishment of a student council—in 1945. Third, 
individual conferences with all students at or near close of each semester. 


Probably an outgrowth of a workshop for teachers three years ago. 


Principal’s suggestion, after having observed student participation in 
other schools. 


General dissatisfaction with the requirement that all students in 
grades 11 and 12 take physical education. We worked with students 
and faculty in compiling lists of units to more nearly meet the needs 
of students. 


Initiated by principal as a device to bring‘ about better understanding 
between teachers and pupils concerning school policies and procedures. 
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Estimates of Value 


The fifth question on the specific inquiry called for estimates of 
the success and value of student participation in the selected schools 
as judged by the administrators, by the faculty, and by the students. 
Here the findings were rather definite and clear. In schools where 
student participation in curriculum improvement had been in opera- 
tion, nearly all the personnel tended to rate it as moderately to 
highly valuable. Among the 69 schools, 32 principals, 26 faculties, 
and 31 student bodies declared the worth of this practice to be high; 
31 principals, 36 faculties, and 27 student groups said moderate for 
the same item; and only one principal and five students answered 
low. 


Once again, a few of the remarks actually written on the instru- 
ments may be of interest to the reader: 


The participation of students is an answer to many of our needs 
and problems. We must have students in with us, to help us keep in 
touch. It is extremely valuable. There are some differences of opinion 
about it on the faculty; but the students appreciate it and feel quite free 
to take part. 


The administration considers it to be very worthwhile. About 85 
per cent of the teachers are sold on it. The students appear to be at 
ease with it, and willing to sacrifice much time for it. 


We all like it and believe it is working successfully. 


The administration wouldn’t be without it. The faculty are favorably 
disposed. The students believe it is a good idea. 


It is desirable and effective, but doesn’t carry as much prestige as 
it should. The faculty are only halfhearted in their support. 


It is excellent for school-community relationships. The faculty 
consider it valuable. The students feel that it is their school. 


Truthfully, I think the students appreciate it much less than the 
faculty. Students quite often feel that it is too much trouble to figure 
out the problems. 


Our older faculty members accept it; the younger ones are 
enthusiastic about it. 


The principal believes it is very helpful. The faculty feel that it 
is fine to the extent that students will participate, but that more 
participation needs to be encouraged. Students say that it gives them a 
greater sense of responsibility and increases their confidence. 


The principal is not satisfied, but feels progress is being made. 
The faculty is divided on it. The students are beginning to realize that 
it can mean a great deal to them. 
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Administration rates it fair, but probably expects too much. The 
majority of students seem to feel that it is an imposition to ask them 
to assist in any way in the work they feel we should do. The better ones 
are helpful, willing, and successful. 


The principal considers it very successful. The faculty are positive 
for it. Students seem enthusiastic at it and are progressively taking their 
responsibilities seriously. 


Problems and Limitations 


The final item on the specific inquiry provided opportunity for 
describing problems or limitations associated with student participa- 
tion in curriculum work in the selected schools. A majority of 
principals responded to this item, usually with brief paragraphs and 
occasionally to the extent of a typed page. The reply “None” or “No 
problem,” or no comment at all, occurred quite frequently too. 
Two different returns indicated that, rather than cause problems, 
student participation tended to eliminate them. Most of the problems 
themselves related to the weight of tradition, the lack of preparation 
for the new kind of human relationship which is required by student 
participation of a genuine sort, the lack of time, and the need for 
skill in certain procedures of democratic cooperation. None of the 
problems were presented as insurmountable; indeed, some of the 
returns mentioned steps already being taken to overcome certain 
problems. 

The students themselves were said to have characteristics which 
interfered with effective participation in curriculum improvement. 
Some students tended to be reticent and did not want to participate; 
some tended to follow “popular” leaders or go along with the crowd, 
even though this did not always work to the general welfare of the 
student body or the school as a whole. Certain student ideas were 
labeled too “visionary” for the school staff to be able to deal with 
them. Some students missed the closer supervision of the classroom 
and were a bit ill at easé in faculty-student committees; others were 
reluctant to enter a field of work traditionally reserved for staff 
members and administrators particularly; still others seemed to fear 
that their ideas would not be taken seriously anyway. These latter 
reactions are surely the result of long years of experience in school, 
during which students had little or no opportunity to shape the 
important decisions of the school. Small wonder that they were 
unprepared, or surprised, or even suspicious. 

In some schools the programs of student participation were just 
beginning, were called experimental, were necéssarily moving slowly, 
and had certain attendant limitations. For instance, in certain schools 
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student participation affected school policy, and especially extraclass 
activities, far more than it did the so-called “regular curriculum.” 
In some cases, principals admitted not paying sufficient attention to 
the orientation of the students to this kind of work, and many 
teachers had little background for it. There was still the strong desire 
to follow old paths. Teachers had to resist any inclinations to coerce, 
and had to strive to share ideas with students, to examine suggestions 
together critically and objectively no matter whether their origina- 
tor was old or young. This calls for democratic attitudes of a high 
order and for skills in cooperative group work. It also calls for a 
sense of security and a sense of proportion, particularly on the part 
of teachers and principals, because only secure leaders can dare permit 
other members of their groups to be free: free to criticize the old 
and to venture forth with the new. 

Student participation in curriculum work takes time, too. 
Schedules are already crowded for most students and for most 
teachers. And this business normally moves slowly, especially at first 
when the whole process is unfamiliar to so many of the participants. 
It is “hard on administrators” who have heavy responsibilities for 
coordination of all activities directed toward the improvement of the 
school program. It takes time, as well as know-how, to work with 
students in cooperation with faculty groups and community groups 
in a live and throughgoing program of curriculum improvement. 

The reader may be interested in glancing over a few of the 
remarks on problems which were made on some of the returns: 


School problems would be increased if students could not participate 
in the planning and management of extraclass activities and to some 
extent at least affect school policy. 


At the beginning of student council we experimented with this. 
Students were given considerable freedom and they “rambled” into a 
large number of school problems. About two years passed before the 
group began to make real contributions and to study thoroughly their 
problems. 


There are many fine students with possible leadership ability who 
are never given an opportunity. It is too easy to use accepted leaders. 
Students with the better ideas are often reluctant to air them in the 
face of possible opposition among their peers. 


Students are reluctant to venture into a field of activity that by 
tradition had been purely administration. They fail to grasp the real 
potentialities involved. We are slowly but surely developing an educa- 
tional program to combat the above weakness. 


Our curriculum improvements have been in the field of extracurricular 
activities, work experience, and general school morale. However, we 
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did see the great interest in science and have put a class of chemistry 
into our program. Also our visual education program was improved 
and a special room prepared for it. No drastic changes have been under- 


taken in curriculum, but we are trying to meet student needs and 
interests. 


As much depends upon the background and ability of the faculty 
members as upon the students in such matters. 


Some of their suggestions were too visionary for teachers, room, and 
funds available. But most of their ideas were sound. 


Nothing of importance. While students have cooperated to a limited 
extent in curriculum improvement, I do not think we are being realistic 
to expect them to assist very greatly. 


I have failed thus far to give students sufficient orientation with 


regard to curriculum. The Council members merely have indicated 
what subjects should be added or dropped. 


No problem appeared that would be indicative that our efforts were in 
vain or that we had taken the wrong step. The limitation of the human 
tendency to follow old paths was noticeable at times in our efforts to 


meet our objectives. We have not yet accomplished all we hoped to 
achieve. 


The limitation that we seem to be experiencing so far is that the 
students apparently have not learned that their recommendations will be 
seriously considered. We need to develop their confidence so they will 
feel free to bring out their problems. 


Some part of the program that requires the students to work extra 
or without close supervision seems to cause them to feel inadequate. They 
are gradually overcoming this as they are being given more and more 
problems to study and with decreasing amount of supervision. 


The biggest problem is how to guide rather than command! 


In all fairness to our students, I must admit to some considerable 
incompetence in this field myself. I believe in it and would like to 
encourage it; but I find it impossible to do so and maintain satisfactory 
disciplinary control at the same time. Somewhere in my training or 
experience I failed to learn this, and worse, I’m not at all sure just what 
it was I didn’t learn. 

From the findings reported, it is evident that student participa- 
tion in curriculum improvement in Indiana is discernible, although 
it is not widespread. It should not be inferred from this report that 
student participation is the usual thing. The opposite is true. These 
findings do not prove the fact of student participation so much as 
they suggest the potentialties. The main observation from the evidence 
brought together here is that student participation in curriculum 
improvement has elements so basic to sound education for democratic 
living that the practice might well be extended more broadly among 
secondary schools in Indiana and the nation at large. 








CHAPTER V 
WHAT COULD YOUR SCHOOL DO? 


This investigation into the participation of students in curriculum 
improvement in secondary schools in Indiana may be summarized 
quite briefly. It was considered useful to know the extent of such 
student participation, the aspects of the total school program which 
it touched, the techniques involved, the way participants were 
selected, how student participation actually got started, the value 
various school personnel attached to this activity, and what kinds 
of problems or limitations were encountered in connection with it. 

A general letter of inquiry into student participation was sent 
to every public secondary school in the state, and the replies suggested 
that in 90 schools something of this sort might be found. These 
90 schools were sent a more specific inquiry searching for data 
directly related to the items mentioned above. Usable returns were 
received from 69 schools, which constitute the source of data reported 
in the previous chapter. Personal visits and interviews, generally 
involving administrators but quite often including students, and 
occasionally teachers, were carried on by the writer in 14 of these 
69 schools. In presenting the findings, graphic summaries were used 
wherever feasible, and sometimes exact quotations of the respondees 
were included. 

The first generalization that this study tends to support is that 
student participation in curriculum improvement in the secondary 
schools of Indiana is not very common. Something less than one 
tenth of the schools show this kind of activity. However, those few 
schools are exploring and experimenting with an idea that is 
comparatively new in educational affairs; their activities are therefore 
worth notice. 

A clear majority of the selected schools encourage student 
participation in four different areas of the school, particularly: 
(1) planning and managing extraclass activities; (2) defining pupil 
needs, interests, and purposes; (3) formulating general school policies; 
and (4) deciding how common needs might best be met. These 
are, of course, significant aspects of the total school program; and it 
is encouraging to find schools willing to permit their pupils to take 
a responsible role in the making of decisions in these areas. 

Each of the seven different techniques was used by more than 
half the selected schools also. In the order of frequency, these were: 


(42) 
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(1) student councils, (2) school assemblies, (3) publications, (4) com- 
mittees, (5) conferences, (6) discussions, and (7) interviews. This 
is not to say that other techniques which appeared less popular, 
e.g., questionnaires or check lists, are necessarily less valuable. But 
it does suggest that a number of schools are using a variety of 
procedures through which students may assume initiative and re- 
sponsibility in the planning and managing of school affairs. On the 
other hand, if certain techniques are used by an overwhelming 
majority of the selected schools, it may not be entirely unreasonable 
to assume that their popularity might be related to their usefulness. 


Students were selected for participation in curriculum work 
in a variety of ways; but the two methods that were clearly most 
popular were (1) election by class groups, and (2) appointment by 
student councils. 

In discussing the beginnings of student participation, the student 
council was again mentioned as somehow involved more frequently 
than any other school group. Next most often, the principal was 
considered to be the instigator of this activity. 

Interestingly enough, in those schools where students were 
involved in curriculum work, that participation was judged to be 
valuable by all the personnel involved—the administrators, the 
faculty, and the students. It was rated highly valuable nearly as 
often as moderately so; and almost nobody rated it low. Administrators 
valued such participation highly more often than did anyone else. 

Most of the problems described by those who were involved with 
student participation in curriculum work related to the weight of 
tradition, lack of orientation, lack of needed skills, or lack of time 
and energy. Students often were reticent to speak their minds and 
suspicious that their views would not be taken seriously anyway. 
Tradition said that curriculum building was the staff’s job, not the 
students’. On the other hand, students ideas were usually considered 
to be good and sometimes labeled “visionary,” suggesting that they 
approached the theoretical ideal which school people might well 
strive for. Perhaps the largest problems of teachers and administrators 
alike was the matter of guiding students sympathetically rather than 
coering them, as is all too often the tendency. All personnel in the 
school need to develop greater skill in cooperative group technics, 
to build respect and confidence in themselves and in each other, 
to communicate their ideas and criticisms, to share and explore and 
build together the best possible life in school. These things require 
more time, especially at first, more patience, more hard work than 
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any other way of planning and managing school affairs. But they 
are deeply rewarding, because such experiences are consistent with 
what is known about the way people learn and the basic concept of 
democracy; because, if youngsters live democracy in school, there is 
more certainty that they will come to understand it and insist upon 
living it all the days of their lives. 

Your school could help develop student participation in cur- 
riculum in the following ways: 


1. Go a step further than you have gone before: Plan for 
more student participation. If students in your school now have 
opportunities to take part in vital decisions in extraclass activities, but 
nowhere else, try encouraging their participation in another area. 
If they already participate in six or eight areas, try one or two more. 
If your school has not yet taken that first step, try it. 


2. Encourage among all personnel of your school community the 
development of the firm conviction that the democratic system is the 
most desirable and effective one by which man may live. This is a 
matter of attitude and faith: faith that helps people endure through 
difficulties and inadequacies, through problems and disappointments ; 
faith which gets translated into action and directs the behavior of 
men. 


3. Study carefully the meaning, the values, and the procedures 
of democracy. It is possible that our schools take too much for 
granted here. It is no simple matter to understand the relations 
between individual development and the general welfare among 
a free people, or the relation of freedom to responsibility, or the 
source of authority in a free democracy, or just exactly how group 
thinking proceeds, or how conflicts may be resolved or changes 
directed through resort to reason or scientific inquiry. Surely these 
things are not learned most effectively from books alone. They must 
be demonstrated and experienced and analyzed in daily living— 
especially in school. 


4. Develop skill in and explore the usefulness of various 
techniques by which student participation in curriculum work may 
be implemented. This applies particularly to all the cooperative 
group technics, but also to such things as conferences or interviews, 
questionnaires or check lists, the writing of letters to the school paper 
or to the school staff, and any other vehicle through which students 
individually or collectively may make known their criticisms and their 
ideas. 
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5. Take a good look at your school curriculum, your community, 
your people. For example, you might ask such questions as those 
below: 

a. Have you tried to formulate and clearly state a system of 
values which are generally acceptable to the entire school com- 
munity? If so, have you reviewed them recently? 


b. Have you taken a broad look at your school’s curriculum: 
in terms of the general education experiences which are held 
important for all the learners to have in common, and the special 
education experiences designed to meet the peculiar and varying needs 
of each individual learner as he prepares for particular vocational or 
avocational interests? 

c. Have you considered critically the policies by which your 
school operates in the area of evaluation, grading, and reporting 
pupil progress; or of pupil personnel practices; or of handling 
controversial issues in school; or of selecting and utilizing resources 
for learning? 


d. Has your school studied its “holding power” lately? Have 
you made efforts to make the program more practical, more impor- 
tant, more meaningful for students, possibly along lines suggested 
by the Life Adjustment Education movement—or along lines suggested 
by the findings of more recent research, not only in education but 
in other social and scientific areas as well? 


e. Have you analyzed your extraclass activities program? Is it 
broad and balanced? Does it provide for the needs and interests of all 
the students? Does the student council concern itself with problems 
that really matter in the school? 


f. Have you estimated how nearly your school approaches the 
idea or the ideal of a community school? To what extent does your 
school curriculum include the people, the problems, and the resources 
of the community at large? To what extent do your school and your 
community virtually lose their separate identities, so that it is difficult 
to tell where one begins and the other ends? 


There is every reason to expect that the extension of student 
participation in curriculum improvement in secondary schools would 
improve the learning situation itself, that it would help youngsters 
come to understand and appreciate the democratic system, that it 
would enable youth to develop mature skill in the practical applica- 
tion of democracy to affairs of their everyday lives. There is no 
defensible reason why every person should not have opportunities 
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of this sort in school. There is scarcely any aspect of the total school 
operation that could not be thrown open for responsible consideration 
by students: so long as their participation is geared to concerns that 
are vital to students and within the range of their maturity. In 
circumstances like these, the association of youngsters with qualified 
school personnel, and possibly with other adults, in the pursuit of 
decisions affecting the planning, managing, appraising, and improving 
of school experiences could be one of our best hopes for learning and 
living democracy. 
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Appendix A 


November 14, 1953 
NY te ee ee : 


We are making a search for secondary schools in which student participation 
in curriculum improvement may be found. 


This study will cover student participation in the over-all school program 
only; it will not consider isolated examples of teacher-pupil planning in the 
classroom or in particular extracurricular activities. 


Therefore, we want to locate schools in which students work cooperatively 
with teachers, administrators, parents, and others in improving the total school 
program—schools, for example, in which students have an opportunity for 
representation on policy-making bodies or in which they can register their 
ideas and criticisms relating to the total curriculum. The activities should be 
such that students may actually exercise some initiative and responsibility 
in any or all of the following areas: 


_ 


Formulating the school policies 
Planning the total school program 
Carrying out the plans for the program 
Evaluating the outcomes of the program 
Revising the total program. 


ok wh 


Does this sort of thing happen in your school? If it does, your school is 
somewhat unusual, and we would appreciate the opportunity to know more 
about it. We would like your permission to send another brief inquiry which 
will facilitate your describing specific aspects of student participation in 
curriculum improvement in your school. 


We shall greatly appreciate your help. 
Cordially yours, 


Arthur Hoppe, Director 
Secondary Curriculum 
Laboratory 


P. S. Whether you check Yes or No, please return the card. 
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Appendix B 


December 16, 1953 
| ee Ee : 


Your school is somewhat unusual in that students evidently have certain 
opportunities to participate in the improvement of the total school cur- 
riculum. Such participation appears to be on the increase in our secondary 
schools. In order to appraise the merit of this trend, it is important to study 
those schools where pioneering efforts of this sort appear. Yours is one such 
school, and therefore we would greatly appreciate your helping us understand 
better the nature of student participation in curriculum improvement in 
your school. 


Will you please respond to the enclosed inquiry, giving as much detail and 
information as you see fit. If you could return the instrument at an early 
date, we would appreciate it very much. 


This will not suggest that the students are running your school. It merely 
indicates a growing concern for putting democracy into action in school. 
It suggests that your students are permitted, possibly even encouraged, to 
work together cooperatively with you, with your faculty, and perhaps with 
parents and others in some of the larger aspects of the school program which 
are of common interest and concern to you all. 


Please accept our sincere thanks for your helpful cooperation. 
Cordially yours, 


Arthur Hoppe, Director 
Secondary Curriculum 
Laboratory 
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. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


— ps 


— 


In what areas of the total school do your students participate? Please 
check the appropriate number and explain briefly. 


1. Defining over-all school values, objectives, purposes 

2. Formulating general school policies 

3. Defining pupil needs, interests, and purposes 

4. Discovering community needs, interests, and potentialities 
5. Deciding how common needs might best be met 

6. Finding, selecting, and using the best of available resources 
7. Planning and managing school plant, equipment, and materials 
8. Planning and managing extraclass activities 

9. Planning and managing work experiences 

0. Evaluating the total school program or major parts of it 
1. Other: 


In what ways do your students participate? Through what procedures 
or devices? Please check and explain briefly. 


1. Student councils 12. Study groups 

2. School committees 13. Work experiences 

3. School publications 14. School assemblies 

4. Discussions 15. School surveys and evaluations 
5. Conferences 16. Experimentation 

6. Interviews 17. P-T-A meetings 

7. Panels 18. Community surveys 

8. Questionnaires 19. Suggestion Box notes 

9. Check lists 20. Workshops 

0. Rating scales 21. Anecdotal records 

1. Writing for classes 22. Other: 

erm are participating students selected? Please check and explain 
riefly. 


Appointed by an administrator 
Appointed by the faculty 
Appointed by student council 
Elected by class groups 

Elected by the total student body 
Elected by homerooms 

Volunteer 

Other: 


PMP SP err 


Do you recall how student participation got started in your school? 
Where did the idea come from? What did you do first? How long has 
it been going on? 


How successful and worth-while is student participation in your school 
considered to be: 


1. By the administration? 
2. By the faculty? 
3. By the students? 


Did any specific problem or limitation appear in your school’s experience 
with student participation in curriculum improvement? If so, please 
explain briefly, and indicate what was done about it. 


Feel free to use reverse pages for additional comments. 
Arthur Hoppe—School of Education—Indiana University 
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Appendix D 


the First Three Sections of the Questionnaire 















































| Paper response _ Visited or 
Question -_ onsets Total | Rank 
| Yes |No,but|] Yes | No, but|| N==69 
N=28 | N=27 || N=10 | N=4 
‘pee diet ers es ihe 
! | 
1. School values 9 6 a 4 18 | 9 
2. School policies |} 19 14 | 5 2 || 40 3 
3. Pupil needs | 19 17 8 3 47 2 
4. Community needs || 11 9 5 2 27 6 
5. Meeting needs > ee | 5 1 34 | 4 
6. Using resources | 10 7 3 2 22 «(| 8 
7. Plant management!} 10 7 5 1 23 | 7 
8. Extraclass | 
activities | 26 25 7 3 61 | 1 
9. Work experience || 6 | 5 2 2 15 | 10 
10. Evaluation ' st 5 2 28 OC 5 
11. Other | e | 0 0 0 0} ii 
1 ! | | | | 
1. Student councils || 27 | 20 || 10 | 4 6. | 1 
2. Committees } 21 17 |} 7 2 47 | 4 
3. Publications ; 2s 19 || 6 4 -_ 3 
4. Discussions |} 19 | 12 || 6 3 40 | 6.5 
5. Conferences 7 | #5 8 3 43 | 5 
6. Interviews y 3 1.38 GF 7 | 1 40 | 6.5 
7. Panels | 6 10 |} 6 2 || 24 | 9.5 
8. Questionnaires | oe i 7 5 1 | 24 | 9.5 
9. Check lists | 5 | 3 | 2 0 | 10 | 165 
10. Rating scales 4 3 | + 0 10 16.5 
11. Writing for | | 
classes | 8 | 9 $ > f ZZ 11 
12. Study groups |} 2 | 3 |} 1 2 8 18 
13. Work experience || a. | 8 || 3 2 18 13.5 
14. School assemblies ||} 26 | 20 |! 4 4 54 2 
15. School surveys } si #48 -& 1 16 15 
16. Experimentation || _ 1 1 0 a 20 
17. P.T.A. meetings || 13 | 11 4 2 30 8 
18. Community || 
surveys ! 7 | 7 | 3 1 18 13.5 
19. Suggestion boxes || 5 6 |} 5 3 | 19 12 
20. Workshops } 2 3 1 0 | + 20 
21. Anecdotal records||} 2 | 2 } 0} o |] 4 20 
22. Other | 0 | 0 | 0 | Oo | 0 22 
I} 
Ill | | | 
1. Appointed by | | | 
administrator |} 10 a 1 2 24 «| 6 
2. Appointed by | | | 
faculty } am | a f} 2] 2H 2 | 3 
3. Appointed by || | | | 
student council | / ae oe , 4 47 | 2 
4. Elected by | || 
class groups | 26 18 | ,. | 4 || 55 | 1 
5. Elected by total || | | {| 
student body |} 10 | 10 | 0 . 2. 1 7 
6. Elected by | | | 
homerooms || 10 9 || 4 | 2 25. | 4.5 
7. Volunteer || 9 | 11 3 | 2 |} 25 | 4.5 
8. Miscellaneous 1 | 7d 1 0 || 4 | 8 
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